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WHEREFORE SECTIONAL? 


ECENTLY we published a letter from a Southern California sub- 
scriber written to explain a cancellation. The reason alleged was 
that, whereas she could not escape the fact that the poetry in SPIRIT 
had a definite appeal to Easterners, it missed fire with her because she 
was “of the West.” ‘The communication is only memorable for one 
point—that which raised the issue of sectionalism. Carried out to its 
logical conclusion, such a contention fetches up in the ridiculous. If 
we can assume that the poetry under discussion has any semblance of 
conformity to the norms of a fine art—and certainly SPIRIT is ex- 
plicitly edited with that in mind and has won some recognition because 
of it—then the imputation is that art must be shackled by regionalistic 
considerations. 

Although only present by implication, the fallacy of reasoning is 
very much more widespread than may at first appear. It is uppermost 
in the hue and cry which has been raised in this country—although we 
suspect that they emanate only froma small group and receive promi- 
nence because they make good newspaper copy—about the fostering and 
creation of a distinctly American art. We must hasten to record that 
we have no prejudices against American art—indeed in its own par- 
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ticular sphere SPIRIT attempts to offer its share of encouragement and 
promotion—and we readily admit that the possibilities for such an art 
are good. But we are nevertheless convinced that the emphasis of zeal 
is frequently out of proportion: the zeal is more directed toward 
chauvanistic purposes than those of art itself. An American art will 
not be created by tossing into the waters of the Pacific immutable norms, 
substituting for them a new set of essential standards and labeling the 
whole American art. And the more self-conscious—and there is cer- 
tainly evidence that a considerable group could be so characterized— 
we become in concentrating on the national the less apt are we to achieve 
anything which will enjoy more than an ephemeral popularity. Mean- 
while before we produce anything which can justifiably and unmistak- 
ably in its characteristics be termed the American art of poetry, we can 
dismiss the question of creating an Eastern, a Southern or a Californian 
poetry. 

This obviously does not embrace that coloration which either a period 
or a region may lend to poetry. That poems of New England or the 
central prairies should have as much of the flavor and aroma of their 
particular soils as can be captured, is a consummation greatly to be de- 
sired. But the result cannot afford to neglect that universality which 
poetry finds as its very breath. The artist, the poet, is by the very 
nature of his vocation, supra-national, although his readers may perforce 
be limited to a few who understand his language. And the poet should 
be among the first to recognize that, inasmuch as he belongs to the 
brotherhood of man, the stuff with which he works, if rightly selected, 
has an appeal for all. Certainly, to cite one example, a poem about a 
mother’s solicitude would break the barriers of nation and caste—all the 
purely arbitrary divisions behind which man carries on his political 
and economic life—and find sympathetic response in those who can read 
its message. Nor does it make any difference if the mother is an Esqui- 
mau, a mestizo or an adopted Californian. 

There are those who are convinced—and in their van is Hilaire 
Belloc—that the present crisis in our civilization can only be happily 
solved through a return to that unity in which it came to its finest 
flower. Christendom then took its spirit from Western man acting as 
an integrated unit in an ordered society, not from a congeries of races 
crouched menacingly or defensively behind national borders. If that 
unity is ever to be regained, the poet must also be in the lead. And his 
pursuit of the purely regional, or even the narrowly national is a certain 
course in the opposite direction. It can lead only to a more and more 
cloistered product, a product which will very quickly stultify itself. 
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ONE THERE IS WHO TALKS TO ME 


Grey is the wind and bleak the day, 
And one there is who talks to me; 
I cannot tell in words what he 
Takes not a single word to say. 


I only know that, strange and dim, 
His voice is sorrow in my brain, 
And in the twilight of the rain 
Beyond belief, I cry to him. 


The clouds are hovering in the skies, 
The hills like lips now speak his name; 
The trees arise in a green flame 
Within the mirrors of his eyes. 


I see all earth, an image, stand 
Taller than thought, and in those deeps 
The word, like fire, arouses, leaps 
And lights the kingdom now at hand. 
OSCAR WILLIAMS. 


VALEDICTORY 


Good-bye. Be it not said in any tongue, 

We did not love. And when we meet again 

Pray God a king may stand, his banners flung 

Proudly in air—no broken sword, no pain. 

Star severs now from star. Then let us go 

As planets go, unknowing, all our light, 

Our fire hurled by a higher will, and so 

Drowned witlessly in everlasting night. 

Think of me, if you can, not as one 

Clutching the lily’s wrist, but where the brawl 

Waxed fierce a blade unshattered yet, a sun 

Unset. And when the grass is green and all 

Our dreams come trooping back, think in that sky 

A brighter angel dwells. Good-bye! Good-bye! 
EARL M. DUNBAR. 
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‘TAND UPON THIS ROCK...’”’ 





A rugged, weather-beaten and sun-bronzed stalwart rock 
Is strong enough and great enough to stand sin’s ageless shock. 
The hands that steer a tossing ship and open Heaven’s lock 


Are kind enough and meek enough to guide a wayward flock. 
MARIE FISCHER. 


STEPHEN’S HILL 


As I retrod our college street, 
The lilacs bore a tide 

Of happy hours so close, it seemed 
That you walked by my side, 


Until I stood beneath the arch 
Where, like a searing flame, 
In golden letters of the dead, 
I found your well-loved name. 


But moments of our last farewell 
Are vivid to me still— 
So I shall never climb again 
The path up Stephen’s Hill. 
HILDEGARDE WALLS JOHNSON. 


DESERTED SWING 


It was but yesterday the children swung 

High in the sky-blue weather. I can hear 

The merry creak of iron rings well strung 

With taut, brave rope, and see the pine board steer 
Up, up to ecstasy. How ribbons gleamed 

On flying hair! How budding laughters grew! 
Above the gay commotion blue-jays screamed, 
And zephyrs, tuned to sighing, tuned anew. 


But yesterday. .. . The creak is gentle now: 

Only a wind swinging a ghost. Alas, 

The jays have gone, and strange birds pick each mow, 

Or probe for sunflower seed through untrod grass. 
GLADYS VERVILLE DEANE. 
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CHANCE ENCOUNTER 


A look received and given, that is all. 

No word was said, yet each had pledged again 

The deathless love, the hopeless grief, while tall 

Between them stands the naked sword of pain! 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


THE MASTER BEGGAR 


Worse than the poorest mendicant alive, 

The pencil man, the blind man with his breath 
Of music shaming all who do not give, 

Are You to me, Jesus of Nazareth. 


Must You take up Your post on every block 
Of every street? Do I have no release? 

Is there no room of earth that I can lock 

To Your sad face, Your pitiful whisper: Please? 


I seek the counters of time’s gleaming store 
But make no purchases, for You are there. 
How can I waste one coin while You implore 


With tear-soiled cheeks and dark blood-matted hair? 


And when I offer You in charity 

Pennies minted by love, still, still You stand 
Fixing Your sorrowful wide eyes on me. 

Must all my purse be emptied in Your hand? 


Jesus, my beggar, what would You have of me? 
Father and mother, the lover I longed to know, 

The child that I would have cherished tenderly, 
Even the blood that through my heart’s valves flow? 


I too would be a beggar. Long tormented 
I dream to grant You all and stand apart 
With You on some bleak corner, tear-frequented, 
And trouble mankind for its human heart. 
JESSICA POWERS. 
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PEDAGOGY 


Love is the poorest teacher of the heart 

And heeds not theories nor owns defeat, 

But shoves her pupils with a hasty art 

Through the small primer of their self-conceit. 
MARY-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD. 


A SETTING STAR 


Not of a star’s descent 
Is grief begotten here. 
No changing firmament 
Reflects our sudden fear. 


Serenely in the west 

A star has gone to rest, 
And evil comes to flower 
Within the same still hour. 


Is it so strange a thing: 
The passing of a star, 

A subtle blight to mar 
The advent of the spring? 


Is it a thing unmeet 

That soon we shall define 
The star’s forlorn retreat, 
And know it for a sign? 


Aldebaran again 

Will move above the plain: 
Yet other eyes will see 
This lucent mystery. 


And in another place 
Our sorrow will return, 
When stars must cease to burn 
And light a lifted face. 
RALPH FRIEDRICH. 








THE BULL 


Beauty is gull, 

And goodness hind; 
But truth is a bull 
Gone wild in the mind. 


He tramples the corn, 
The fruit, the flowers. 
His eyes burn 

As your heart cowers. 


He murders your swan, 
Your goat, your tup— 
But woe to the man 
Who shuts him up. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


THE PLEASURE HALL 


Now that I’ve reached this last cold window seat 
After nine circuits of the pleasure hall, 

I am released from wit’s white interplay 

And laughter bouncing like a silver ball 

And shoulders shutting out from stranger’s ear 
The tale that holds the glittering eyes in thrall. 


Passing the rippled gowns and jeweled throats 

I reached for hands which drew back quickly when 
I moved a stranger into intimate play. 

Through the bright tedium I passed again, 

Taking from painted bowls their candied fruit 

And glasses of red pain from silent men. 


Now that I’ve come to this last window seat, 

Anonymous night is all these eyes can see 

Save for the window’s image of these hands 

That have been idling through eternity; 

But still winds on the endless freak of words, 

Still roams the peacock through a vast ennui. 
EDWARD SEIFERT. 
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THE WIND 





What has the wind to do with such as me, 

A lone woman in a lonely house, 

Where nothing can be seen but aging walls 
And nothing heard except a clock or mouse? 





I can remember how he fixed the shutter, 
‘While murmuring that he disliked the sound 

Of knocking wind when it tore at the house 

And threw the broken vines upon the ground; 


How he piled wood upon the open fire, 
Saying that I must never feel the cold. 

I still can see his shadow on the wall, 
The grey door open and the dark enfold. 


Oh, I should leave this place and go to town 
When wind shakes the shutter and the vine; 
But I shall stay, I know, and hear the wind 
And have the walls and ashes that are mine. 
MARY AGNES KINSHELLA. 


HE WHO WOULD KEEP HIS HEART INTACT 


Hearts break, but there are none to hear the cries 

Of mortal pain, for broken hearts are vowed 

To silence and a quiet smile belies 

The wound. And though he walk with head unbowed, 
All beauty is unbearable and slim 

White birches on a hill, the cloud-spun west, 

Are only torture to the soul of him 

Who bears a broken heart within his breast. 


He who would keep his heart intact must go 

Earth’s road with blinded eyes and close his ears 

Against the winds. Oh, it is death to know 

The undertones of sorrow and of tears, 

For grief digs deeper than a two-edged knife— | 

Hearts break a hundred times one single life! 
SISTER M. GUSTAVE, O.P. 





OCTOBER WIND 


A brisk and salt-spent happy lad I knew 
So long ago, 

And long his sleep beneath the stern green yew 
And the austere snow. 





His worn oils hang by the cottage door, 
And his halyards rust, 
While these hard years hammered and bore 
An archaic dust. 


The sea’s steel touch and finny scale, 
The flowering weed, 

The spume’s cold crack, the taut gale, 
Split the seed. 


The Fall wind and brown hurry of dead leaves 
On brittle foam 
Wet the eye of a lone town-lad who grieves 
A lost sea-home. 
ROBERT DAVID O'BRIEN, S.J. 


EVEN FROM THE RACK 


Indeed it were an idle thing to say 

“If I had only known!” For, had I known 

How love would bind me to the rack one day, 

Deaf both to supplication and to groan, 

I still would have flung wide my door to him 

What time he stood without and knocked and smiled, 
Starry of eye as heaven’s young seraphim 

And sweetly contoured as a rosy child. 


Remembering all his gentle ways at first 

And how because of him my dwelling shone, 

Of facile liars I should prove the worst, 

Were I to whimper now “if I had known!” 

Even from the rack I mark across the gloom 

His golden gifts heaped high within the room. 
ADELAIDE LOVE. 
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NOVITIATE 


My enemy has come again 
To storm the waking hill; 

I dare not walk the petaled lane 
That leaves my sill. 


His words sound furious and sweet 
On all the winds that pass; 

I hear the rustle of his feet 
Among the grass. 


Past the green ramparts of the spring 
I shall not go, hereafter, 
Lest I be taken, venturing, 
By love and laughter. 
JOYCE FLANAGAN SOMERSET. 


ON HEARING WIND-SHAKEN CHIMES 


My ears are full of lovely, broken song 
That gleams and dies upon the summer air. 
Why does the music stir me like a prayer 
The whole day long? 


Perhaps once Sappho heard these same bells ring 
And minded her from memory’s crumbled tower 
Of Lesbian loveliness crushed like a flower 

Upon a hill in spring. 


What alien bells made Helen pray for peace, 
When her unquiet beauty stirred the skies; 
But she, a lonely woman, closed her eyes 

To dream of Greece? 


And Jeanne, whose sword flamed upward like a light, 
Turned her shamed head to hide the sudden tears, 
Thinking she heard across the scarlet years 

Domremy bells at night. 





SISTER MARY EDWARDINE, R.S.M. 





FOR DONATELLO’S ANGELS MOURNING 
OVER THE DEAD CHRIST 


God’s head lies heavy on an angel’s breast, 
And in the compass of immortal arms, 
Thrown wide to death, for us God’s heart is still. 





Remembering the glory that he had 

Before the world’s foundation, tranced in grief 
The angels of the Crucifixion stand. 

Did Donatello make them little, strained, 
Even misshapen, so that we who gazed 

Might feel with them the intolerable weight 
Of life eternal bearing death in time? 

His hand was strong enough to mould a Christ 
So tragic and so powerful that one 

Who did not know might say, “Here a great king 
Whose dignity wells from a sacredness 

Beyond the world, lies dead by His own will.” 
And he was wise enough to show the full 
Intensity of anguish on one face 

And one alone, the others being dulled 

By agony not long to be sustained 

Even by spirits from the courts of God. 


True angels who once mourned indeed, and here 
Conceived but dimly, long ago we turned 
Away from Him down every road on earth, 
Self-blinded to His light that we might build 
Illusion out of darkness and the dust. 
Far more than you should we be desolate, 
Seeing the wound of Hell in God’s deep love! 
Surely the day He rose your eyes were filled 
Again with joy and glory; sing aloud 
While from the depths we still pour out our tears 
In reparation. Strong and innocent! 
Praising the Love that gave you charge of us, 
Our feet hard-pressed to earth, we cry for aid 
Throughout the ages while we stand, as you 
Stood on that darkest of our hills, and strain 
To clasp His death against our human hearts, 
To hold the Godhead in our finite arms! 

MARY CECILE IONS 
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NIGHT SWIMMER 


Below dark hill-slopes reaching into night, 

Among the jewel-weed she tossed her raiment, 

Her argent body, arrow poised for flight, 

Lunar, not mortal, one illusive moment. 

Flash of white limbs and widening water rings 

Broke the dim boughs of shadow trees, suspended; 

Unearthly forest, fed by icy springs, 

That rimmed the margin where the warm shore ended. 

Parting the water with an even stroke, 

She rose again out of those depths of umber 

Into the moon-path laddering the lake... 

Only the barred owl wakened from his slumber. 
KATHERINE VAN DER VEER. 


GOODS AND CHATTELS 


What am I offered for this piece here? 
Shrewdly persuasive, the auctioneer 

Urges the crowd to do its best, 

Capping the bids with a homely jest. 
With sleeves rolled up and a coaxing smile 
He knowingly scans each face, the while 
His voice rings out over house and lawn 
To the gavel’s Going, Going, Gone! 


Highboy, spinnet and windsor chair 
Are singled out for the eager stare 

Of bargain hunters from far and near. 
In all that bustle does no one hear 

The secret, sinister undertone? 

Can it be for her quickened ear alone? 
What am I bid for years of toil, 

For upright hearth and for tended soil, 
For pride and courage and steadfastness? 
Finger the relics, shoulder and press. 
All is for sale, not a thing withdrawn, 
And a lifetime going, going, gone. 
HELEN FRITH STICKNEY. 














CONFESSION 


Be not deceived who hear my urgent speech— 

Its quick-flung syllables on gleaming wing— 

For I am like a sparrow perched among 

Dry branches in great wind—a trembling thing 

Concerned far less with readiness for flight 

Than, by brave noise, to frighten off the night! 
VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER. 


HOPES 


No ecstasy is lost. 
The circled sun 
Returns a radiant arc 
Already run. 


The flame that leaps to feed 
On moving air 

Inhales the breath 

In it of fires that were. 


To him eternity 

Itself has shown 

Who holds “to know” intact 
With “to have known.” 


Joy he has had is his 
Keener than all 

The mind’s imagining 
New joy at call. 


Let the heart stop whereon 
His own reposed, 

Let the breath cease, 

And the dear eyes be closed! 


Joy that was there moves out 
To stauncher being, 
Clear shape of entity 
Self-lit for seeing. 
MARY BRENNAN CLAPP. 
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VALUE RECEIVED 


The bird in the hand 
Is a trembling thing; 
The bush holds a nest 
And a song answering. 
ROSE MYRA PHILLIPS. 








CERTITUDE 


Skeins of purple beach-pea and flame-white clematis 
And ribbon-grass striped like a snake— 
Whin-gold sunshine and blue acropolis 

Cupped in a fairy-tale lake! 


Here where the restless oaks gentle their chatter, 
And a gull flies in from the sea— 
Here there is certitude. Here it doesn’t matter 
That error’s mist could fall on me. 

LOUISE KOBBE FARNUM. 





TEMPLES 


To lovely pillars in the morning came 
Athenian maidens bearing milk and wine, 
And who can doubt they named a holy name 
And in the shadows found an air divine? 

When Attica was splendid dust, again 

On Gothic wings the singing marble soared; 
And rainbow-mothering windows chanted plain 
To russet toiler and his damask lord. 





Amid blue dusk of columns or the nave 
Where breathing censers lift a cloudy song, 
With God’s ineffable weight the air is grave; 
But auras of His nearer presence throng 
The musical and tall and silver-sweet 
Soft-curving temples of the Paraclete. 

JOHN FREDERICK. NIMS. 
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MUTE WAS THE LYRE 


Wordless I have been— 

Yea, though words and tongue 

I had, waiting in 

The wind’s way, as where hung 
The mellow fruit on the constant tree 
Still-fast-held in a mystery. 


Nothing falls, nor breaks 
Branch, nor hornets buzz— 
Nothing solid aches 
As this dull silence does, 
When all is ready and all is well 
For the fruit to fall and the words to spell. 
ARTHUR MaAacGILLIVRAY, S.J. 


THE VISION OF ST. BERNARD 
(After the painting by Filippino Lippi) 


Bernard reads late, alone; and twilight falls 
Dimming the page. Soon must the keen eyes probe 
Vainly for words . . . But whence has spread 

This glow illumining his cloister’s walls 

To stretch them to horizons past our globe? 
What hand—divinely pure—is on his book? 


(He knew her by the light about her head, 
And by the cloak of heaven that she wore— 
But more 

He knew her by her grave regardful look.) 


So stood she that swift shining moment through, 
Her hand still touching where St. Bernard read 
Of truth unchanged in changing time or place; 
The while a corner of her mantle blue 
Was folded round an earth child, and his face 
Shone in the glory compassing her head. 

M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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AS A BRIDE PASSES 


O, child, I know 
The joy to which you go, 
The heart unarmored in a fragrant place, 
The last defense unlaced, 
Your sheltered whiteness yielded to the sun. 
I was not such an one; 
No warmth has kindled me. 
Yet from the lonely cold, the quiet woe, 
I know...I know... 
FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 


THE EXILE 


Moss-covered now, waylaid by fallen trees, 
This near-lost trail intrigues with sinister charm 
That leaves the wary foot-step ill at ease 

And fills the listening spirit with alarm. 


What wondering child of God took ax in hand 
And bent his back to bring him what he sought? 
A glimpse, perhaps, of his own Promised Land 
By strength and sweat and courage fairly bought. 


What did he find here in his time’s short loan, 
So long ago, almost his ghost has gone 

And every growing thing reclaims its own 
And scents the very air he breathed upon? 


Only the sense of something lost is left; 
Only the fear of something never found; 
Only the thought of his poor soul bereft— 


A restless exile on earth’s alien ground. 


Better return into the village street 
And brace the heart before it sinks, too sad; 
Here man has made his way—secure, complete; 
At least, at least it looks as though he had. 
HELEN F. KEITH. 



































CITY-STREET AT NIGHT 


I walk along the city-street and find 
Relentless slogans bludgeoning the mind. 


I dredge the multitudes through which I press 
And start to draw up infinite loneliness, 


As if I’d plumbed a sunken, deep abyss: 
In fact, the strings of arcs attest to this. 


With desolation lit up, one might call 
These countless arc-lights man’s confessional. 


Till as my self breaks up in all directions, 
I gather up the pieces and the sections: 


I bundle them into my room, and then 
I reassemble whole my self again. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


SO DULL A LOT 


I asked a man who plowed his field the way 

To Tiverton, and he made pause to say, 

“I’ve never been there and I do not know.” 

Then followed down the shining, fresh-turned row, 

His cheery whistle trailing in his wake; 

Halting but once to call, “If you should take 

The left-hand turn you’d see a pretty sight!” 

But I pursued the better travelled right, 

In fleeting pity of so dull a lot, 

Sowing and reaping one appointed plot; 

Then lost myself again in hows and whys, 

Pondering if this were foolish, that were wise, 

And if this trip would net me loss or gain— 

Monotonous links to form a circled chain 

Of futile seeking after signs and proofs; 

Till when I saw at last the clustered roofs, 

There plagued me still the haunting, whistled air 

Of him who did not know and did not care. 
ANNE ABBOT DOVER. 
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FOR A MOTHER 


You played so hard all day 
So close your eyes awhile, 

You sleep and I will pray— 
No, keep that little smile. 











I hum a lullaby 
Until I know you sleep, 
I pray you will not die, 
And God His vigil keep. | 


My child, you look so calm, 
So restful, conscience-clean, | 
My song should be a psalm 
To Him Who made me queen. 
ROBERT ARLAND BRANNIGAN. 


REASSURANCE 


Man dear, 

And were you so 

As you avowed last night, 

A moment I might know 
Some dark unspoken fear 

But after, quiet flow of light. 


Then I would cradle you 

And soothe as deep waves soothe, 
And slyly smooth 

Wry tracings from your face, 
And laugh like crackling flame 
Splitting the smoke’s embrace. 


But you are not, 

And so there is the spoken word 

Of frank and reassuring thought. 

And in my heart is heard 

The high stars singing sweet 

And shower of dancing feet. 
CARLETON WINSTON. 
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THE HILLS OF SPRING 


I have grown taller with the passing days. 
I have walked up great hills of thought alone. 
The seeking wind that in the branches sways, 
Like my new hope has from the silence grown. 
Only my heart relentless in me cries, 
But I am patient, for I know that Time 
Will like a mist above this crying rise 
And round the rhythm with a better rhyme. 
SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN. 


THE POSTULANTS PRAY IN APRIL 


The Hand of the Lord now hath wrought for the rose a new radiance, 

He hath plumed her red petals with perfume as ripe as the wine; 

He hath tuned soft flute tones in the young throats of thrush and of 
swallow 

And blessed the vine. 


The Hand of the Lord hath bethought and created this April, 
He hath made a lush Spring for the valley and all of the streets; 
He hath thought on the little and weak in their winter travailing 
And brought them sweets. 


But never the Lord hath forgotten the Wisdom of Wisdom; 

He hath made a new Spring and a clear cobalt wind in her skies, 

Yet the strong shall not find Him in blossom and fragrance and sun- 
warmth— 

Rather in sighs. 


For hidden in chaos, in wild wet, He now hath departed; 

He hath smitten His Handmaids and left them adrift and dismayed; 
He hath fled to His desert, and all the young Brides are afflicted, 
Alone, afraid— 


Afraid for His wilderness, wild with the wind of His whimsy, 
They are weak, the young Brides, for an ancient and alien song; 
Oh, they go where His footprints have blazed, but the royal road in 
April— 
How lone, how long... ! 
MARY FABYAN WINDEATT. 
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NUNS IN THE SUBWAY 


A wonted day of sacrifice now done, 

There in the train they sat, the kind old nun 
And slim young nun. In no department store 
Could you buy readymade the garb they wore. 
Above their black-veiled heads were flippant ads 
For nerve cures, cigarettes, cosmetic fads. 

But they, with lips that murmured words of grace, 
Seemed no way strange in that bewildering place. 


Their rosaries they fingered, bead by bead, 

And scattered over us a mystic seed. 

We felt the peace of warm unselfish prayer 

Lifting to Heaven through the sunless air. 

Begging Almighty Justice spare the rod, 

They brought us, via subway, close to God. 
ETHEL KING. 


PAWN OF TIME 


So soon you ventured through the sunset gate, 
Your beauty will be still inviolate, 

Your youth’s clear script be permanently scrolled. 
I do not think of you as dust or mould. 

Again I walk with you in the green zones 

Of the wood to hear the evening’s undertones. 
Again I see bright Colchis through the trees, 
Declaring the gold illusion of the centuries. 


How would it be if you were made aware 

Of such as these: the moon-white of my hair; 
My eyes grown old with overmuch of grieving; 
My stature, captive to the yoke of living. 

I fear to meet your blue incredulous eyes 
Scanning that alien land of dim surmise 

Where you will wait—where you will surely see 

I am the pawn of time, and turn from me. 
FLORENCE DICKINSON STEARNS. 

















FOR WISDOM 


Only for this, in the nights of darkness 
by the myriad-shored waters, 

have we bared the intimate ear, listening 
to a far sound as of fire: 

the sound of the wind scattering seed down 
the long meadows... 


Neither for fame, nor the thrust of the laurel 
nor the golden chatter of myriad treasures 
piled babel-wise to the skies: 


Only for Wisdom, found in a lost book, holy, 
looking at us from the tired eyes of one alike 
grown tall in long grasses, 
walking with certain strides toward a samite Heaven. 
KATHARINE KENNEDY. 


DROUGHT 


Day after day I watch a hot, unwinking sun, which falls too slowly, 
Finding a cloudless edge of sky. 

I hear the warm, slow shrilling and dry, hard whir of insects, 
And gusty, parching winds 

That blow unceasing, while leaves are curling, brown and dry. 
Doubtful, each night I water my garden. 


Again the thin, sharp smell of water on dust arises; 

Loose soil is gurgling; greedy, it chokes and drinks, 
Though not enough— 

For more nasturtiums wilt—another aster dead! 


Today at least the skies give no false hope. 
Winds are asking their slow, monotonous, burning question 
Over and over again. 
But while we are waiting tense, in a world so hard and dry 
That brittle grass breaks off beneath a foot 
Which lifts itself in haste from burning earth, 
Each day I save one doubtful island of green. 
PEARL HOGREFE. 
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POETRY AND PROPAGANDA 


Pau F. SpEcKBAUGH, C.PP.S. 


HERE is a singular need for clarity when issues are at stake. En- 
thusiasm for Catholic literature and zeal for Catholic propaganda 
have, in recent times, found a common bond and wish now to join hands. 
Yet by so doing there is a great danger that the crusade may end in 
scorn and harm to both. Writing of the propagandizing variety is very 
often not literature, and propaganda is weakened because of the use of 
a false front. When poetry tries to preach it will in most cases cease 
to be poetry and as a propaganda form it merely provokes the laughter 
of the critics. Now many readers will immediately revolt at any dis- 
cussion such as this, avowing as they frown, that the difference is quite 
clear. However, the temptation to confuse the two activities is so in- 
sidious, that a plain discussion of fundamentals seems very much needed. 
Perhaps a clarification of ends and aims will aid to establish the criti- 
cal intelligence which will save both our poetry and our propaganda. 

In order to reach the distinction which is our goal we must return 
to the old differentiation between art and prudence. The separation 
of the two as activities of man is stated by Aristotle, is repeated even 
more explicitly by St. Thomas and finds utterance in our day in the 
writings of Jacques Maritain. The very simplicity of the two concepts 
may have contributed to the clouding of the issue. 

Art, in so far as it is art, is concerned solely with the making well 
of that which is to be made; prudence, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the acts of man as they are related to his ultimate end. The goal 
of all artistic creation is the good of the work done, the aim of prudence 
is the good of the one performing the act. Art is captivated by the 
quality of the thing produced; prudence is troubled only by the manner 
in which a given act is performed. In any work of art, our sole criti- 
cism of it as art depends upon the goodness (according to art norms) 
of the thing made; in an act of prudence, the deed is judged good or bad 
according to the manner in which that act conforms to the end of man. 

Such is the foundation of our whole distinction. Out of it grows 
that partition of poetry and propaganda which is so sorely needed. 
Perhaps, however, an investigation of the practical arts—and the differ- 
ence is the same here—will lead to a better understanding of the problem 
of the fine art of poetry. 

Now, a watchmaker is intent only upon the making of a good 
watch and our whole criticism of his work rests upon the evaluation 
of his watches. When the product of his gkill meets gvery require- 
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ment of a good watch, he is acclaimed; otherwise, not. But, when this 
same artist, for the purpose of serving some good extraneous to the 
dictates of his art, makes a watch according to other specifications in 
that degree he fails to make a good watch. Here, we must note care- 
fully, he actually departs from the demands of his art to answer the 
appeal of an end outside his work. Our supposition is not that he must 
forget his ability, but that, seeking propaganda, he chooses his details 
according to another end and aim, that of prudence. The means needed 
to achieve the goal, a watch, are governed by that end; the means of 
prudence can never of themselves reach the good of the work done. 

A similar appreciation of the fine art of music will probably prove 
more helpful. A symphony is a symphony, and a good one, because 
it is an art-form filled with the beauty of music. We hear in it the 
majesty, or the strength of some theme, the throb of mighty chords, the 
subtle interweaving of melodies, the call of the horn, the plaint of the 
strings. The piece has intellectual content, emotion and imagination, 
as also the structure and details requisite to that kind of music. Were 
the musician, in order to appeal for some special cause, to change that 
form to meet the needs of prudence, so that as a result it is no longer 
a symphony, our criticism of it would be just when we denounced it. 
Our sole criterion, as judges of the music, is a good symphony, as before 
it was a watch, and when that thing of beauty has been marred or de- 
stroyed, we have a right to offer proper judgment. 

The art of poetry is no less subject to the same distinction in funda- 
mentals. Our interest is in this piece of literature called a poem. A 
poem is a written work, filled with intellectual content, emotion and 
imagination, fashioned in a definite rhythmic or rhyming pattern. If 
the scheme of this poem, according to the needs which will make it a 
good one, is such as to demand this particular choice and arrangement 
of details, then such they must be. They dare not be changed to meet 
the requirements of any cause, however noble, because by our suppo- 
sition, the written work would then be designed to serve the end of 
prudence. The demands of the task of writing poetry are that the poet 
seek before all else, primarily and fundamentally, those qualities which 
make a poem just what it is. Any other note must be only incidental. 

Here it is necessary to make clear that we have not said that a poem 
cannot or may not serve some prudential purpose. When the poet has 
fashioned his lines according to the dictates of his art, when he has 
caught some emotion, has wrought it imaginatively, has expressed his 
artistic idea, all in proper form, the result, we may say, is a poem. Now, 
if that poem, because of the sublimity of its imagery, has the effect of 
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leading the reader to a greater love of God, or of his fellow man, or to 
any moral end, the poem still remains a poem. The adaptability to the 
use of prudence is accidental to the work in itself. It is an added value. 
But the poem has worth only because it is created according to the 
norms of poetry. Further use is subsequent. 

Even further might we go, if the fundamentals are preserved in- 
tact. The poet, as he distills the words of his magic, may have the hope, 
or even the intention, that his work may serve the ends of prudence, if 
he follows always the demands of his art. A poem on Divine Love or 
on social justice has every right to existence, if it is a poem. Poetry, 
seeking its own end, Beauty, in that particular form tolerates no mas- 
querade in the name of morality. The choice and arrangement of de- 
tails follow the sole criterion of the work to be done. 

From all this there flow the conclusions which will establish the 
clarity of our search. The issue of the cause of literature can be served 
best only when we seek the ends and aims of the art. The plea for 
poetry in the Catholic tradition will be answered only by the real 
products of that fine art. The issue for a corresponding propaganda 
can be fulfilled by any definite propagandistic piece. A creation in the 
literary field can serve such ends only by way of accident (as far as 
literature is concerned). When both causes are kept apart, each definite 
in the knowledge of its ends and aims, the strength of each will increase. 

The poet’s conclusion is unmistakable. The end and aim of his 
whole poetic existence is poetry. His artistry is staked on the product 
of his pen. For him, therefore, first interests are in the making of a 
poem. This beautiful creation of his artist’s mind is composed of a sub- 
stance and a form which are unique to his art. His conscience as a 
writer is free from stain only when these elements are chosen according 
to the stipulations of true poetry. Let us see. 

The substance of his poem is made of his artistic idea, his emotional 
state and of his use of the imagination. These are the seeds for the 
later growth. When each of them has its reason for existence in the 
work itself, then the written lines may be a poem. He knows, then, that 
he cannot substitute any good moral element for any of them. The 
deepest treatise on the Holy Trinity is not of itself poetical. He must 
make it that. Burning devotion to and love for the rights of man will 
not guarantee a poetic treasure. The stuff must be of his creation. 
Flights about a sanctuary lamp in themselves bring us no assurance of 
true imagery. That content must be the product of his faculty. The 
inner soul of the lines of his creation may have most moral and devout 
connections; it is poetry only because it presents beauty in that form. 
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Meanwhile, the form of which we speak is governed by the same 
distinctions. The substance by its nature is fitted for a given form. 
The proper mode of expression is ruled by the laws of poetry. No man- 
ner of pattern, rhythm or rhyme will satisfy but that which the poem 
demands. Therefore, the poet knows that he cannot devise a form or 
voice pleasing sounds for the sake of any mere cause. He sings, and 
never does he digress, modify or embroider his song according to an- 
other manner. His poem, all of it, is made according to the norms of 
good poetry. That answered, the rest is with posterity. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Chilswell Book of English Poetry, compiled and annotated by Robert 
Bridges. London: Longmans, Green and Company. 6s. 6 d. 

Mediocre anthologies are a plague upon the poetry market. By in- 
verse ratio, anthologies of cultured and exacting taste are as rich in worth 
as they are rare. “The Chilswell Book of English Poetry” sets a standard 
more excellent in some respects than even the universally esteemed Pal- 
grave and Quiller-Couch collections. Such an assertion is not to be made 
lightly, nor is it so made here. While the reputation of Robert Bridges 
would alone be a sufficient guaranty against shoddiness, the quality of 
this compilation is more than merely level with that repute. It lifts to a 
superiority little less than exciting. 

Compiled and annotated for the use of schools, the book begins with 
a noble observation: “Poetry being the most intimate expression of Man’s 
Spirit, it is necessary to education; since no man can be a worthy citizen 
of any earthly state unless he be first a citizen of the heavenly.” The 
claim is then made in behalf of the work that “it is unfalteringly faith- 
ful to a sound principle hitherto insufficiently observed.” Just what this 
principle is becomes apparent as the preface proceeds: “While in all other 
Arts it is agreed that a student should be trained only in the best models, 
there has been with respect to Poetry a pestilent notion that the young 
should be gradually led up to excellence through lower degrees of it; so 
that teachers have invited their pupils to learn and admire what they ex- 
pected them to outgrow.” Avoiding that fallacy, the anthology under 
discussion has cast aside uncompromisingly all second-rate stuff. The re- 
sult is a rugged excellence. 

But the exciting element in the book is its spirit. There is the glow 
of a right good cheer, the bloom of a healthy intellectual and spiritual 
vigor, both in the manner of the work and in its material. Over and 
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above the fine fiber, the honest sum of these poetic wares, there is an air 
of naturalness and spontaneity. Often the poems have a touch of wild- 
ness, an Eolian quality. Their abandon is not to gloom but rather to a 
brave acceptance of things and to that buoyancy of heart which tends 
to make things better. It is manifest, to his high merit, that Robert 
Bridges knew the secret of great poetry. By whatever touchstone he 
tested these examples, surely he salvaged nothing that is not superb. 

It is gratifying to find in the select society of these Chilswell poets 
(for there are barely seventy) a not insignificant group of the moderns. 
However, some perplexity will be inevitable over the omission of South- 
well, Crashaw and Habington; of Patmore, Newman, Meynell, Hopkins, 
Thompson and Chesterton. But godliness is imbedded in this book. The 
Catholic is grateful to find nothing that is mordant or degenerate, noth- 
ing that mocks at religion or virtue, nothing which suggests a subtle and 
deliberate secularizing. This, in the days of the Wellses, the Durants and 
the Van Dorens, is ground enough for satisfaction.—C. J. L. 


Music of Morning, by Katharine Kennedy. Atlanta: Banner Press. 
$1.50. 

What might be called a cliché in current literary criticism is the 
opinion that no new poetry is of any importance unless it is shot through 
with social significance and keyed to the stress of the times. Perhaps it 
is a healthy symptom that neither the poets nor their readers as a whole 
are willing to accept that thesis unreservedly. They continue to judge 
poetry by its depth and quality of feeling, by its beauty and music, 
rather than by the degree to which it seethes with social agitation. 

Miss Kennedy’s poetry is never feverish. It stirs and rises in an 
atmosphere haunted by visions of archaic beauty. Now and then the 
lines blow by like remembered music or legendary voices. Her gift 
therefore is not one to be slighted; neither is her book necessarily the 
less important because it is unsteeped in social struggle. Its warrant as 
an authentic creative venture lies in the urge and inevitability of its 
music. | 

Not all of this young author’s work is equally successful or with- 
out flaw. The musical accent, chiming well with her themes, is not 
invariably matched by perfect clarity of diction. This, unless the 
reader is so lured by the melody as to be indifferent to the sense, is de- 
tectable here and there in an ill-set marriage of metaphors or in a sacri- 
fice of thought to the rhythmical effect. There is a tendency to over- 
play such words as “alien” and “exile”; also occasionally an inadvertent 
rhyme, such as that of “pane” with “pain.” 
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These defects undoubtedly will disappear as Miss Kennedy’s work 
matures. There can be little doubt that due recognition awaits a poet of 
her imaginative and musical command; a poet who can utter so psalmic, 
so bitter a song as “By the Waters of Marah,” and then swing into a 
strain so assured as this from the title-poem: 


Never persuade me dust and clay will triumph 

Now that I have set my sandals upon this path, 

Now that I have heard, against the secret trembling 
Of grasses pale in starlight 

Beyond the portal of this door 

The eager, unhurried music of morning. 


~~ eo 


Twelve Poets of the Pacific, edited by Yvor Winters. Norfolk, Conn.: 
New Directions. $2.50. 

This is by no means the common sort of privately published an- 
thology. It is well edited and introduced by Mr. Winters who con- 
tributes to it as well and represents the work of twelve poets, united in a 
common interest and zsthetic. This might seem to imply a sameness 
in the work, but the twelve writers are very individual. The method 
of their presentation, however, makes the work of the reviewer very 
difficult. It would be impossible in the space at hand to give adequate 
treatment to each poet’s matter and method; rather than distinguish 
any one at the expense of others, it were better to say immediately that 
the book as a whole is worth the attention of the serious student of 
American poetry. Obviously Mr. Winters’s statement that only “a 
few” of the poems might have been omitted can be challenged. There 
are more than a few that are trivial or superficial. But the book as a 
whole is worthy of respect and it can be recommended.—J. G. E. H. 


More Than Water Broken, by Constance Deming Lewis. New York: 
The Paebar Company, Incorporated. $1.50. 

One instinctively feels that in this small volume, Constance Deming 
Lewis has not included her best work. This is independent of the ac- 
knowledgment to magazines, very few of which can justify literary 
quality. The instinct, of course, may be wrong, yet there are sufficient 
evidences in the present collection to warrant a deduction to a more 
logical conclusion. For instance, Miss Lewis displays an occasional in- 
cisiveness in expression which provides its own delights. Contrasted to 
this are passages—note “Wistaria’s cascading like a purple waterfall” — 
where an opposite characteristic is shown. Only then in a scattering of 
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pieces has she shown a satisfactory performance. It is when one comes 
to an appraisal of theme and the essences of poetry that the greatest 
disappointment is experienced. The critic can not justly find fault 
with the poet because she has nothing epochal to say but there are 
norms concerning universality which the poet, no matter how simple 
her themes may be, must respect. It is this universality which Miss 
Lewis most frequently misses with the result that many of her poems 
remain only that type of personal expression which carries too little 
import for the reader.—J. G. B. 


Shadows on Water and Other Poems, by Lilian Sue Keech. New York: 
The Paebar Company, Incorporated. 

Showing a wide range in choice of poetic pattern and theme, Lilian 
Sue Keech has not as yet evidenced the métier which will suit her best. 
Apparently here there is verse writing dictated mainly by a desire to 
write verse with only slight indication that her work was produced 
through any inner urge. She writes sonnets, for instance, because—well, 
most poets do write them; yet she has not sufficiently paused to determine 
those factors which lend the sonnet its particular flavor. It is this be- 
lief that mechanical rules, faithfully observed (and she does faithfully 
observe them), will produce poetry which traps her in fallacy. It is 
certain that her greatest need is a reéxamination of those qualities which 
distinguish poetry as a fine art; when this has been done and the results 
of the study embodied in future work, the critic will be better placed to 
appraise her future possibilities.—J. S. 


Poems, by Ross Edward Pierce. Cambridge, Mass.: The Arcturus Press. 
$2.00. 

Stripped of its pretentiousness and preciosity, the work of Mr. 
Pierce would doubtless show more clearly the nature of his special tal- 
ents. His present collection very probably is marred most funda- 
mentally by his lack of certitude. This lack is evident in his approach 
to his work and his philosophy both regarding life in general and poetry 
asa fine art. There is too much imitation in form for successful achieve- 
ment. Mr. Pierce has caught the externals which label the work of the 
more leftist experimenters in pattern but has inherently brought forth 
little to prove the justness of his following in their wake. Where their 
influence is less apparent, particularly in the latter half of his book, can 
be found the best predictions of his promise for the future. But even 
here the inarticulateness in thought expression is equally evident. One 
not only frequently misses his meaning but, suspecting there may be hid- 
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den profundities, is not tempted to explore through the thickets of words 
for the final significances. If he had concentrated more on what he 
really has to communicate, with the certainty that poetry after all is an 
art of communication, than he concentrates on his method of expression 
certain admirable qualities would happily become more dominant. For 
instance, he shows evidence of satirical power, but where he has dis- 
played it the emphasis has been incorrectly placed. This, and the criti- 
cism is pertinent to his entire book, is largely the result of self-expression 
for its own sake rather than for his potential readers.—J. G. B. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


North Wilbraham, Mass. 
To the Editor— ... I am saving each issue (of SPIRIT). To me your 
magazine is a fine example of the close relationship between religion and 
poetry. I find the ideal lacking in much of the current poetry now 
being written. So it is, I turn to SPIRIT, with a feeling of gratitude 
to those who spend their time and effort in order to maintain the 
spiritual values always to be found whenever religious fervor used the 
medium of poetry as one of its highest expressions—Alta May Beebe. 


Frankfort, Ky. 

To the Editor—If I do not miss my guess, I think I can identify the 
editor, mentioned by your Baltimore correspondent in the July issue— 
the one, I mean, who gave over his verse magazine to prose because 
“the income of really good verse has been so small.” And if I am 
correct, I might dryly observe that, granted such a course is justified, 
he might have followed it earlier. 

Nevertheless his stand was a brave and frank one—it would be 
better for him to fold up entirely if his sad state of affairs continues. 
And it is apt to continue for a magazine of that type, not paying for 
poetry, must expect to get a bulk of the second best even from writers 
who turn out good work. I’d very much like to see very many fewer 
little poetry magazines and two or three that invariably reject the 
mediocre. Although many of us who write poetry may not think things 
out along this line, we would be aided by clearing our field of the un- 
derbrush of publications which, however plausible their editors may 
argue, bear no fruit and actually impoverish the soil. So much wasted 
support if concentrated on a few really good magazines would go far 
to solve one of the poet’s most pressing problems.—Timothy Mullens. 
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